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^ISIT  TO  MOSCOW 

yVe  print  below  a  final-year  medical  student's  impressions 
of  her  visit  to  the  recent  Youth  Festival  at  Moscow. 
Photographs  are  by  the  author. 

At  the  end  of  July  1  went  to  Moscow  with  the  British 
delegation  of  the  World  Youth  Festival.  Eighteen  hundred 
people  went  from  Great  Britain.  Of  these  under  a  quarter 
were  communists.  The  others  went  as  individuals  or  with 
artistic,  sports,  Christian,  miners’,  or  trade-unionist  groups. 
There  were  400  students  from  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London.  A  few  of  them  were  students  of  Russian. 
Most  of  them  went  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Russian  life. 

I  myself  never  thought  we  should  be  really  free  to  move 
around  Moscow  and  talk,  openly  with  people  ;  but,  fortunately, 

1  was  wrong.  Things  were  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 

I  speak  some  Russian  and  went  round  with  a  friend  whose 
Russian  was  fluent. 

The  Journey  There 

We  left  Victoria  station  at  7.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  July  23, 
and  arrived  in  Moscow  at  9  a.m.  Russian  time  (two  hours’ 
difference)  on  Friday,  July  26.  We  went  by  train  across, 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  East  Germany,  Poland,  and 
White  Russia,  changing  at  the  East-West  German  border  and 
at  the  Russian-Polish  border.  The  countryside  is  completely 
flat  the  whole  way.  To  us  in  the  train  White  Russia  was  a 
country  of  wide  stretches  of  marshy  land  with  birch  and  pine 
woods  and  occasional  clumps  of  wooden  houses  and  some 
towns.  We  very  rarely  saw  a  road.  Once  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  the  train  stopped  for  about  half  an  hour  at  intervals  of  two 
lOurs,  and  we  talked  to  people  on  the  different  station  plat- 
orms.  The  East  Germans  seemed  sad  and  reserved.  The 
*oles  were  very  friendly  and  open,  and  were  all,  it  appeared, 
)verjoyed  by  the  fact  that  Gomulka  is  now  in  power. 

We  arrived  in  Russia  at  10.30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  July  25, 
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ind  changed  into  trains  with  couchettes,  which  was  a  relief 
ifter  the  hard  seats  of  the  other  trains.  Russian  trains  run 
in  wider  rails,  which  makes  them  move  much  more  smoothly. 

W9 

\t  the  Russian  stations  the  welcome  was  overwhelming. 
\part  from  the  organized  reception  groups  people  had  come 
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^*rom  miles  to  see  people  from  the  West,  to  look  at  them, 
ind  to  ask  them  questions.  They  were  so  excited,  as  it  was 
:heir  first  chance  in  years  to  meet  so  many  from  other 
;ountries.  At  a  few  stations  the  authorities  had  not  been 
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ible  to  control  people  from  rushing  on  to  the  platform, 
and  the  crowds  were  so  dense  that  we  were  not  able  to  get 
out  of  the  trains.  Everywhere  they  bombarded  us  with 
questions :  “  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  ”  “  Were  you 
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chosen  ?  ”  “  Were  you  frightened  to  come  ?  ”  “  Do  you 
live  well  in  England  ?  ”  “  Can  you  get  our  books  and 

papers  in  London  ?  ”  The  more  official  people  one  met  at 
stations — e.g.,  teachers  and  engineers — would  always  start 
telling  you  how  much  they  wanted  peace  and  how  much  they 
had  suffered  during  the  last  war,  and  asked  why  we  wrote 
“  bad  things  ”  about  them  in  our  papers.  Every  time  we  had 
to  explain  that  we  also  wanted  peace,  had  also  suffered 
during  the  war,  and  had  had  bombs  on  London. 

The  City  of  Moscow 

On  arrival  in  Moscow  we  were  again  met  by  enormous 
crowds.  We  were  taken  to  the  Tourist  Hostel  near  the 
permanent  agricultural  exhibition,  45  minutes  by  bus  from 
the  centre  of  Moscow.  The  hostel,  which  had  been  built 
about  one  year  ago,  looks  like  the  many  blocks  of  flats 
going  up  all  over  Moscow — dull  square  buildings  which 
are  quite  adequate  but  badly  finished.  Inside  there  were 
long  corridors  with  rooms  either  side  with  four  or  five  beds 
in  each  one.  Everything  was  nice  and  clean  and  we  were 
well  looked  after  ;  but  the  doors  did  not  shut  properly,  there 
was  already  a  hole  in  our  wall,  and  one  wondered  how  long 
the  building  would  last.  We  ate  in  a  marquee  next  to  the 
hostel,  and  were  extremely  well  fed.  Many  of  us  avoided 
the  official  trips  and  meetings  and  went  round  Moscow  in 
ones,  twos,  and  threes.  We  were  given  free  travel  on  all 
the  buses  and  in  the  metro,  and  were  free  to  do  what  we 
wanted.  Those  who  could  not  speak  Russian  could  usually 


Fig.  1. — A  typical  side-street  in  Moscow  near  the  Tretyakov  art 
gallery  (largest  gallery  in  Moscow  with  only  Russian  paintings). 
The  house  on  the  left  is  a  pre-revolution  wooden  one.  There  are 
still  many  left  in  Moscow,  but  some  are  in  very  bad  repair. 
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Mnd  someone  in  a  crowd  who  spoke  English  and  who  was 
not  an  oHicial  interpreter.  1  he  English  of  the  ollicial  inter¬ 
preters  was  not  always  good,  but  they  were  evidently 
politically  "  safe." 

Moscow  has  a  population  of  seven  million,  riie  buildings 
are  a  complete  hotch-potch :  new  Hats  ;  old  wooden  houses 
and  shacks,  many  of  which  are  completely  falling  to  pieces  ; 
lovely  old  Moscow  houses  (I'ig.  1),  some  of  which  had  been 
newly  painted  for  the  festival  ;  two  or  three  skyscraper  type 
of  buildings  which  looked  rather  out  of  place  ;  and  dilapidated 
churches,  all  of  which  have  people  living  in  them.  Their 
life  seems  very  hard.  They  work  and  work,  especially  the 
women,  who  seem  to  do  every  type  of  job,  even  building  and 
street-sw'eeping.  At  the  same  time  they  have  to  look  after 
their  families,  which  are  usually  small,  and  have  to  join 
enormous  queues  to  do  their  shopping.  They  are  often 
helped  by  their  own  parents.  Food  seems  expensive.  To 
have  a  tiny  flat  of  two  rooms  for  a  family  is  almost  a 
luxury,  and  it  is  apparently  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three 
families  to  live  in  one  room.  The  streets  and  the  famous 
Moscow  metro  are  spotlessly  clean.  I  was  struck  by  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  dogs  ;  I  think  I  saw  only  three 
while  1  was  there.  There  was  also  a  welcome  absence  of 
advertisements:  there  were  a  few  for  the  films  being  shown 
at  the  festival,  and  they  had  been  hand-painted  on  canvas. 
Most  people  travel  by  metro,  bus,  trolley-bus,  or  tram. 
There  are  a  few  private  cars,  taxis,  and  official  black 
chauffeur-driven  cars.  I  often  saw  lorries  full  of  people,  but 
few  on  bicycles.  The  main  streets  are  wide  and  the  cars  that 
there  are  go  rather  fast:  I  saw  three  accidents  during  my 
17  days  in  Moscow. 

Thirst  for  Information 

What  struck  us,  and  has  evidently  struck  many  other 
observers,  was  the  active  and  enthusiastic  part  the  Russian 
people  took  in  the  festival  (Fig.  2).  They  had  been  told  about 
it  for  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  on  the  wireless  and  on  tele¬ 
vision.  They  had  been  taught  short  sentences  in  different 
languages,  and  had  been  told  to  be  good  hosts.  But  I  do  not 
think  anybody,  including  the  Russian  authorities,  knew  that 
they  would  walk  the  streets  day  and  night  trying  to  find  even 
one  out  of  the  30,000  foreign  students  to  talk  to.  They  seemed 
to  be  so  desperately  eager  to  meet  us,  to  pour  out  questions 
and  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say  (Fig.  3).  It  is  impossible  really 
to  describe  in  words  this  great  and  insatiable  thirst  for 
information,  for  news  of  the  West,  for  interchange  of  views 
on  Dickens  and  Dostoievsky,  and,  in  the  next  breath,  on 
the  cost  and  standard  of  living — all  this  from  ordinary 
workers  in  the  street  crowds.  A  friend  of  mine  (whose 
Russian  is  fluent)  was  held  up  in  a  taxi  one  day  because  of 
the  crowds,  and  a  man,  seeing  that  he  was  agitated,  came  up 
to  him  and  said :  “  Forgive  us,  forgive  us — but  this  is  the  first 
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Fig.  2. — Group  of  Soviet  girls  from 
Azerbaijan.  They  were  in  national  cos¬ 
tume  for  the  opening  of  the  festival  at 
the  Lenin  Stadium. 


time  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  met  any 
of  yours.  We  could 
not  give  them  a 
proper  welcome.  It 
is  not  long  since  we 
have  been  freed.” 

Each  day  we  set 
out  to  see  an  art 
gallery  or  an  old 
church  or  m  o  n  - 
astery,  but  more 
often  than  not  we 
landed  up  in  some¬ 
one’s  rooms  or  in 
some  other  part  of 
Moscow,  because 
whenever  we 
stopped  for  a 
moment  we  were 
surrounded  by 
crowds  of  people 
questioning  us  and 
then  inviting  us  to 
d  o  things  with 
them  (Fig.  4).  Was 
there,  we  were 
asked,  freedom  of 
thought,  speech, 
and  religion  in 


Fig.  3. — Group  of  Moscow  schoolchildren  (about  14  years  old) 
asking  questions  about  England,  discussing  Russian  literature, 
and  telhng  us  about  their  lives.  We  were  outside  the  Lenin 
Stadium  just  before  they  gave  a  massed  gym  display  at  the 
opemng  ceremony. 
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Fig.  4. — Group  of  people  in  ihe  Kremlin  asking  questions  about 
England.  The  man  on  the  left  was  getting  excited  about  Suez 
and  the  others  seemed  worried  in  case  we  should  quarrel. 


England?  And  the  ever-recurring  question :  “  You  live  better 
than  we  do,  don’t  you  ?  ”  The  ordinary  people  seemed  to 
accept  the  fact  that  their  papers  did  not  give  them  a  clear 
picture  of  the  West.  Many  said  that  the  latest  top-level  Gov¬ 
ernment  changes  were  a  “  shady  affair,”  and  would  sometimes 
ask  us  what  was  written  in  our  papers  about  it.  As  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  argue  about  politics,  especially  in  Russian, 
whenever  anybody  asked  me,  “  What  about  Suez  ?  ”  I  would 
ask  them,  “  And  what  about  Hungary  ?  ”  They  always 
seemed  to  understand  and  quickly  changed  the  subject. 
Those  who  were  prepared  to  talk  about  Hungary  admitted 
that  it  was  a  genuine  rising  of  the  people,  and  apparently 
quite  a  number  of  Moscow  students  protested  at  the  time 
of  the  rising  and  were  arrested. 

One  incident  that  happened  to  my  friend  and  myself  gives 
some  idea  of  the  intense  curiosity  of  the  people  for  news 
and  views  of  what  goes  on  outside  Russia,  of  their  feeling 
of  isolation.  We  went  one  morning  to  the  Bolshoi  Theatre 
in  the  centre  of  Moscow  to  try  to  get  some  tickets  for  the 
ballet,  but  when  we  got  out  we  could  not  get  any  further 
because  of  the  crowd.  So  we  stood  on  the  top  steps  of  the 
theatre  and  answered  questions  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon — five  hours  non-stop. 
They  all  seemed  so  delighted  to  talk  with  us,  and  discussed 
everything  under  the  sun — politics,  Russian  and  English 
literature,  religion,  freedom,  the  difference  between  London 
and  Moscow,  and  all  the  details  of  our  own  lives:  What 
did  we  do  ?  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  had  we  ? 
What  did  our  parents  do  ?  They  were  so  friendly,  kind,  and 
direct.  From  time  to  time  they  asked  if  we  were  not  too 
tired  answering  questions.  They  made  us  paper  hats  when 
the  sun  got  rather  hot ;  they  bought  us  ice-creams  and 
bunches  of  flowers.  Occasionally  a  slightly  unpleasant 
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person  would  join  the  crowd  and  ask  us  what  we  were  doing 
and  why  we  were  no(  with  our  official  delegation;  then 
the  conversation  would  become  more  superficial  until  the 
person  moved  away.  I  had  been  told  by  one  Russian  that 
there  were,  of  course,  many  plain-clothes  policemen  in 
Moscow  during  the  festival,  but  in  the  vast  crowds  they 
became  too  diluted  to  be  much  of  a  hindrance.  People  in 
Moscow  seemed  to  smoke  much  less  than  in  England,  and 
it  was  very  rare  to  see  a  woman  smoking.  But  there  were 
rather  a  lot  of  drunk  people  about  despite  the  fact  that 
the  sale  of  vodka  was  reduced  during  the  festival.  All  the 
drunks  we  saw  were  carefully  shepherded  by  friends. 


The  Kremlin  . 

The  Kremlin  has  been  open  to  the  public  only  for  the 
past  two  years.  Contrary  to  popular  expectations  the 
Kremlin  is  not  a  grim  and  forbidding  place.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  beautiful  (Fig.  5).  When  I  walked  among  the  palaces 
and  the  churches  1  had  a  curious  feeling  of  being  in  a  sleep¬ 
ing-beauty  kind  of  fairy-tale.  Around  us  were  visitors  from 
all  over  Russia — members  of  the  party  ;  men  and  women 
bowing  and  crossing  themselves,  and  praying  in  front  of  all 
the  churches  and  inside  them,  though  no  services  are  held 
there  now  ;  a  few  soldiers  and  policemen  watching  them  with 
what  appeared  friendly  curiosity  ;  and  then  from  time  to 
time  large  black  official  cars  coming  in  or  out  of  the 
Kremlin. 

All  the  Moscow  churches  we  went  to  were  crammed  full 
of  people.  There  are  only  forty  in  use  now  and  they  are 
all  well  kept.  The  frescoes  and  icons  in  the  churches  are 
very  beautiful.  Quite  a  number  of  people  told  me  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  young  people  from  the  ages  of  8  to  20 
to  attend  church,  but  that  as  soon  as  you  become  older  no¬ 
body  bothers  you.  The  official  line  is,  “  Whoever  wants  to  go 
to  church  is  welcome,  but  most  of  us  only  go  to  churches  as 
to  museums.”  This  sentence  was  always  said  in  exactly  the 
same  tone  of  voice  and  with  exaetly  the  same  wording  in 
a  rather  irritating  and  unconvincing  way.  The  type  of 
person  who  gave  this  answer  also  would  talk  to  you  as  if  the 
Russians  were  the  only  people  who  wanted  peace  and  would 
try  to  persuade  you  that  they  live  well  now. 

A  Medical  Institute 

T  went  for  a  short  while  to  the  medical  meeting  at  the  1st 
Moscow  Medical  Institute  and  looked  over  the  museums  and 
teaching  hospital.  Their  museum  of  hygiene  is  very  large,  and 
T  gather  that  students  spend  a  lot  of  time  studying  hygiene  and 
public  health,  because  of  the  great  need  in  Russia  generally 
for  public  health  services.  The  hospital  was,  I  thought,  well 
laid  out.  The  main  building  was  constructed  at  the  end  of 
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last  century  and  has  been  added  to  since  then.  The  patients 
walk  around  in  their  striped  pyjamas  in  the  corridors  and 
outside  along  the  drive  and  among  the  flower-beds.  In  the 
surgical  department  the  patients  who  have  just  been  operated 
on  are  put  into  small  recovery  wards  for  a  few  hours  or 
longer  before  they  go  back  to  the  ordinary  wards.  All  the 


Fig.  5. — A  courtyard  inside  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  with  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  on  the  right.  The  Kremlin  has 
three  cathedrals  and  several  palaces,  in  one  of  which  the  Supreme 
Soviet  meet. 

dressings  are  done  in  a  special  room.  Patients  who  are  well 
enough  to  get  up  eat  in  a  separate  dining-room.  The  doctors, 
nurses,  and  sisters  all  wear  the  same  white  overalls  and  hats, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  is  who.  The  length  of  the 
medical  course  is  six  years,  but  so  far  as  I  could  gather  the 
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sixth  year  is  really  more  like  our  pre-registration  year.  The 
students  have  examinations  every  six  months  and  specialize 
much  earher  than  we  do.  Most  of  the  students  live  in 
hostels,  and  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening  with  a  group  in 
one  of  them.  They  did  not  seem  very  politically  minded, 
although,  of  course,  they  have  to  learn  about  Lenin  and 
Marx  all  through  their  course.  In  the  hostel  they  have  a 
television  and  tape-recorder  which  seemed  to  play  nothing 
but  jazz  and  songs  of  Yves  Montand.  Yves  Montand  is  a 
French  communist  who  visited  Moscow  not  very  long  ago, 
so  they  all  know  his  songs.  When  1  said  I  liked  Russian 
folk  music  they  thought  I  was  just  being  polite.  They 
were  interested  in  what  I  did  in  my  free  time  and  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  able  to  travel  abroad  so  easily  and  freely 
during  the  holidays.  They  wanted  to  know  everything  that 
I  liked  and  disliked  about  their  country.  And  so  the  talk 
went  on.  In  our  all-too-short  stay  of  17  days  we  had  so  many 
new  and  unexpected  adventures  and  encounters  that  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  sort  them  all  out.  Altogether  it  was  an  un¬ 
forgettable  experience.  One  day,  I  expect,  many  of  us  who 
were  in  Moscow  in  August  this  year  will  go  back,  and  I 
wonder  what  changes  we  shall  find. 
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